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22 THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 

REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Some Problems of Philosophy. William James. New York: Longmans, 

Green, and Company. 1911. Pp. xii -\- 231. 

This last book of Professor James has been prepared for the press by 
Dr. H. M. Kallen from two unfinished and unrevised manuscripts left by 
the author. The first chapter treats of the nature of philosophy, its value, 
and the objections urged against it. " Philosophy, beginning in wonder, 
... is able to fancy everything different from what it is. It sees the 
familiar as if it were strange, and the strange as if it were familiar. It 
rouses us from our native dogmatic slumber and breaks up our caked 
prejudices. Historically it has always been a sort of fecundation of four 
different human interests, science, poetry, religion, and logic, by one 
another" (p. 7). To the objections that philosophy has been dogmatic 
and unpractical Professor James replies that while this has, in a measure, 
been so in the past, there is no reason why it should continue so. " One 
can not see why, if such a policy should appear advisable, philosophy 
might not end by forswearing all dogmatism whatever, and become as 
hypothetical in her manners as the most empirical science of them all " 
(p. 26). As for the objection that philosophy has made no progress, we 
are reminded that " if every step forward which philosophy makes . . . 
gets accredited to science, the residuum of unanswered problems will alone 
remain to constitute the domain of philosophy, and will alone bear her 
name" (pp. 22-23). 

Chapter II. enumerates certain typical problems of metaphysics the 
discussion of which is to occupy the remainder of the book. Some of 
them are : " What are ' thoughts ' and what are ' things ' ? What do we 
mean when we say 'truth' ? Is there a common stuff out of which all 
facts are made? How comes there to be a world at all? Is unity or di- 
versity more fundamental?" (pp. 29-30). Chapter III. deals with the 
problem of being. Has what exists come into being piecemeal, as the 
empiricist inclines to believe, or has it always been in its completeness a 
totality, as the rationalist holds ? We can not say : " For all of us alike, 
fact forms a datum . . . which we can not explain or get behind. It 
makes itself somehow, and our business is far more with its What than 
with its Whence or Why" (p. 46). 

Chapters IV., V., and VI. discuss percept and concept. The author 
expounds with even more than his usual clearness and force the position 
adopted in " A Pluralistic Universe." " The great difference between 
percepts and concepts is that percepts are continuous and concepts are 
discrete" (p. 48). "For rationalistic writers conceptual knowledge was 
not only the more noble knowledge, but it originated independently of 
all perceptual particulars " (p. 55). " To this ultra-rationalistic opinion 
the empiricist contention that the significance of concepts consists always 
in their relation to perceptual particulars has been opposed " (p. 57). 
Needless to say, for the author it is the perceptual flux of particulars that 
has the primary reality. " The flux can never be superseded. We must 
carry it with us to the bitter end of our cognitive business, keeping it in 
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the midst of the translation even when the latter proves illuminating, 
and falling back on it alone when the translation gives out. ' The in- 
superability of sensation ' would be a short expression of my thesis. To 
prove it I must show (1) that concepts are secondary formations, inade- 
quate, and only ministerial ; and (2) that they falsify as well as omit, and 
make the flux impossible to understand " (p. 79). 

Chapter VII. deals with the One and the Many. " The alternative here 
is known as that between pluralism and monism. It is the most pregnant 
of all the dilemmas of philosophy. . . . Does reality exist distributively 9 
or collectively? — in the shape of eaches, everys, anys, eithers? or only in 
the shape of an all or whole? . . . Pluralism stands for the distributive, 
monism for the collective form of being" (p. 114). The author then 
proceeds to explain further the nature of pluralism and to defend it from 
the misrepresentations of its monistic critics. Various types of monism 
are noted and the attempt is made to show the natural affinity of monism 
for rationalism and of pluralism for empiricism. A rationalistic plural- 
ist of the type of Professor Howison would, of course, dissent from the 
view that pluralism is essentially empiristic. 

Chapter VIII. treats of the implications and consequences of monism 
and pluralism, and in Chapter IX. the most momentous of these implica- 
tions, the problem of novelty, is introduced and discussed in its several 
aspects through the remainder of the book. The perceptual life gives 
overwhelming testimony to the existence of novelty, and that testimony 
would be convincing were it not that novelty seems to conflict with the 
principle of continuity of which science is so fond. " With the notion 
that the constitution of things is continuous and not discrete, that of 
a divisibility ad infinitum is inseparably bound up. This infinite divisi- 
bility of some facts coupled with the infinite expansibility of others (space, 
time, and number) has given rise to one of the most obstinate of philos- 
ophy's dialectic problems. Let me take up, in as simple a way as I am 
able to, the problem of the infinite" (pp. 155-6). 

The paradoxes involved in the infinite as set forth by Zeno and by 
Kant are then presented, and to the Kantian antinomies (or rather to the 
first two of them) the author replies with what is virtually a defense of 
the " antithesis." A " standing infinite " (as distinguished from a 
" growing infinite," i. e., from the infinity of a series in process of comple- 
tion) can be thought of either distributively or collectively, and it is self- 
contradictory only when thought of collectively. " When we say that ' any,' 
' each,' or ' every ' one of Kant's conditions must be fulfilled, we are there- 
fore on impeccable ground, even though the conditions should form a 
series as endless as that of the whole numbers, to which we are forever 
able to add one. But if we say that ' all ' must be fulfilled and imagine 
' all ' to signify a sum harvested and gathered in, and represented by a 
number, we not only make a requirement utterly uncalled for . . . but 
we create puzzles . . . that may require, to get rid of them again, hypoth- 
eses as violent as Kant's idealism" (p. 163). "If now we turn from 
static to growing forms of being, we find ourselves confronted by much 
more serious difficulties. Zeno's and Kant's dialectic holds good wherever, 
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before an end can be reached, a succession of terms, endless by definition, 
must needs have been successively counted out. . . . That Achilles should 
occupy in succession ' all ' the points in a single continuous inch of space 
is as inadmissible a conception as that he should count the series of whole 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., to infinity and reach an end" (pp. 170-1). In 
the solution, based upon the " new infinite," offered by Mr. B. Russell, the 
author can find no satisfaction. He gives in this connection a critical 
analysis of the new infinite and its claim to override the whole-part 
axiom, which is to the reviewer one of the most interesting parts of the 
book. The essence of the criticism is perhaps best expressed in the fol- 
lowing: "Because any point whatever in an imaginary inch is now con- 
ceivable as being matched by some point in a quarter inch or half inch, 
this numerical ' similarity ' of the different quanta, taken pointwise, is 
treated as if it signified that half inches, quarter inches, and inches are 
mathematically identical things anyhow, and that their differences are 
things which we may scientifically neglect " (p. 179). And after carefully 
examining Mr. Russell's remedy for the Achilles puzzle, which "lies in 
noting that the sets of points in question [constituting the respective dis- 
tances traversed by Achilles and by the tortoise] are conceived as being 
infinitely numerous in both paths, and that where infinite multitudes are 
in question, to say that the whole is greater than the part is false " (p. 
180), the author concludes that " either we must stomach logical contra- 
diction ... or we must admit that the limit is reached in these suc- 
cessive cases by finite and perceptible units of approach — drops, buds, 
steps, or whatever we please to term them, of change, coming wholly 
when they do come, or coming not at all" (p. 185). In short, Professor 
James divides the problems of the infinite into two classes: (1) those that 
pertain to the " standing infinite," (2) those that pertain to the " growing 
infinite." The first class of problems, exemplified in the first two antin- 
omies, he solves by accepting the position of Kant's "Antithesis." The 
second class of problems, illustrated in Zeno's " Achilles " and, perhaps, 
by the last two of the Kantian antinomies, he solves by accepting the 
finitist position of the " thesis." This dual division of the infinity prob- 
lems with the correspondingly diverse solutions offered for them, puts the 
whole matter in a new and interesting light. 

In the last chapter the problem of causation is taken up. We get our 
idea of cause from the perceptual experience of our own activity-situa- 
tions. Our desires seem to be genuinely creative of novelties in the 
world. And yet observation and reflection prevent our accepting the per- 
ceptual revelation at its face value. For between our conscious activities 
and the effects which they appear to produce, there intervenes a whole 
series of physiological and physical events which conceptual science must 
recognize as genuine links in the causal chain. This failure of the per- 
ceptual view " has led to the denial of efficient causation and to the sub- 
stitution for it of the bare descriptive notion of uniform sequence among 
events. Thus intellectualist philosophy once more has had to butcher our 
perceptual life in order to make it 'comprehensible'" (p. 218). 

The book closes with the following passage : " If we took these [activ- 
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ity] experiences as the type of what causation is, we should have to as- 
cribe to cases of causation outside of our own life, to physical cases also, 
an inwardly experiential nature. In other words, we should have to 
espouse a so-called ' pan-psychic ' philosophy. This complication, and the 
fact that hidden brain-events appear to be ' closer ' effects than those 
which consciousness directly aims at, lead us to interrupt the subject 
here provisionally. Our main result, up to this point, has been the con- 
trast between the perceptual and the intellectualist treatment of it " 
(p. 218). 

It can not but be keenly disappointing to the reader that this uncom- 
pleted book should stop just at the threshold of the treatment of the more 
specifically metaphysical and cosmological problems mentioned in the 
passage just quoted. It is to be hoped that it may be possible to publish, 
if only in the form of scattered notes and memoranda, some of Professor 
James's final conclusions on such subjects as the relation of mind and 
brain. 

Considered as an introductory text in philosophy, this book has in a 
high degree that quality which I think, more than any other, explains the 
charm of James's work — the quality of making the reader feel as he 
reads that he is himself participating in the creative thinking of the au- 
thor. James speaks here as he has always spoken, not as a master com- 
manding us to accept a completed system of knowledge, but rather as a 
lover of wisdom who invites us to join with him in the search for truth. 

W. P. Montague. 

Columbia University. 

An Introductory Psychology. Melbourne Stuart Bead. Boston : Ginn & 

Co. 1911. Pp. viii + 309. 

In this volume Professor Eead presents the results of psychological in- 
vestigation as seen by the teacher. It is written obviously and admittedly 
for the most part at second hand, from text-books rather than from orig- 
inal investigations. It selects from the current literature the facts that 
bear upon the daily life of the student and applies them to an understand- 
ing of the ordinary mental operations. In the attainment of this end it 
may be said to be highly successful. 

The chapters cover the usual material in the introductory texts, in- 
cluding a chapter on the nervous system. In the arrangement there is 
some departure from the usual order which makes necessary anticipation 
in one chapter of material that is to be discussed in detail in another. 
Thus attention is treated after perception and the simple affective proc- 
esses and imagination, including ideational types, after memory. In each 
case many of the principles involved in the earlier treatment are discussed 
in full later. A change in arrangement would make the treatment more 
consistent and concise. 

On the whole the selection of material is very good. The statements 
are accurate and up-to-date. The aim of the book and the character of the 
reader for whom it was intended naturally make the style somewhat dif- 
fuse. There is also rather more about psychology relatively to actual state- 



